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ABSTRACT 

Findings of a study that examined patterns of 
minority employment among elementary and secondary teachers in public 
and Catholic schools in six San Francisco Bay area counties are 
presented in this paper. Using an open systems model of service 
delivery, the study assessed the ability of the model to explain 
variation in minority teacher employment across public and Catholic 
schools. Two variables defined the institutional environment of 
schools: sectoral and intergovernmental. The three environmental 
variables included student segregation, employment growth, and 
targeted aid. Regression analysis was conducted on 1981^82 data on 
public and nonpublic schools in six Bay area counties. Findings 
indicate that client characteristics (the racial composition of 
schools) influenced the employment of Black and Hispanic teachers 
more strongly in public than in Catholic schools. Most employment 
gains were made in large public schools with higher proportions of 
minority students. Implications are that the trend toward block 
grants may dampen the positive employment effects of previous 
categorical funding, and that urban schools may be confronted with a 
"crisis of legitimacy" if the political dimensions of the 
teacher-student relationship are ignored. Two figures and three 
tables are included. The appendix contains statistical results. 
(Contains 53 references.) (LMI) 
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Abstract 



Today, another restructuring of the operations of govertnent is 
underway a response to the perceived failure of earlier 
government-initiated social reforms. Since state and federal 
education progtaas have been at the center of the new reforms, there 
are important implications for the continued reduction and redirection 
of educational funding and regulation on the future employment 
prospects of minority teachers in public and Catholic schools. This 
study explores vithin sector variations in minority employment in 
public and Catholic schools* 

The present study is both geographically and occupationally 
specific: we examine patterns of employment for elementary and 
secondary teachers in public and Catholic schools operating in the six 
counties surrounding San Francisco Bay. Operating vithin the 
constraints of available data, this report explores several 
environmental determinants of minority employment in public and 
Catholic schools. Employing an open systems model of service 
delivery, the present study reassesses the ability of that model to 
explain variation in minority teacher emplojrment across public and 
Catholic schools. Subsequeatly we present a more detailed analysis of 
the different employment experiences of Black and Hispanic teachers 
within public and Catholic schools. Finally, the results of these two 
sets of analyses form the basis for a discussion of general 
conclusions and policy iflq>lications. 



N««rly tvo decades have e lapsed since the first aejor federal 
social prograifts vere enacted in pursuit of Lyndon Johnson's Great 
Society. Since then, California and other states have matched and 
often surpassed the level of federal funding and regulation in the 
areas of education, health, welfare, ettploynent, and public housing. 
The proliferation of federal and state social programs since the 1960s 
has fundamentally restructured the operations of government in the 
1980s. However, the social outcomes of this restructuring measured in 
terms of both equity and efficiency have been subjected to considerable 
controversy. 

Today, another restructuring of the operations of goverooent is 
underway. This restructuring is a response to the perceived failure of 
earlier government-initiated social reforms. The "new** reforms, 
initiated by the Reagan Administration, have concentrated on reducing 
social spending and regulation, and on redirecting social service 
delivery through private providers. As before, the social impact of 
this new restructuring is the subject of controversy* This time, 
however, attention has turned to the impact of "privatization" and 
"deregulation" on minority employment (See: James and Levin, 1983; 
Rumberger, 1983). Since state and federal education programs have been 
at the center of these new reforms, there are important policy 
implications for the continued reduction and redirection of educational 
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funding and r«guUtion on the futur« ««ploymnt prospect* of ainority 
e«aeh«rs in public «nd Citholic schools. In « previous study 
(Encernetion end Richerds, 1984), we exwine the significance of one 
such outcome: the i«p«ct of govertment social spending end regulation 
on the e«ploymnt of minority teachers in public, Cacholic and private 
schools. The present study explores in greater detail within sector 
variations in ainority eaploymnt in public and Catholic schools. 

Looking back over the past two decades, few analysts contest the 
conclusion that federal and state social policies have failed to 
achieve «any of their intended economic objectives. Yet, nunerous 
assessments of program implementation have concluded that these same 
progr»JS improved the material well-being of ethnic and racial 
minorities by expanding employment opporEunities in professional and 
semi-professional occupations. Early analyses concluded that this 
growing minority middle class owed its new-found economic status to 
federal (and state) equal employment legislation and subsequent 
judicial interventions in pursuit of affirmative action (For a summary, 
see Wallace, 1977). Ho distinction was drawn in these early studies 
between public and private sector employment gains, especially for 
professional occupations. Later studies indicated that the gains in 
minority professional employment were attributable not to growth in the 
private sector but to the direct creation of publicly- funded jobs in 
government agencies (Camoy etj»l. , 1976; Freeman, 1973). Moreover, 
increases in minority employment were greatest in those government 
agencies that implemented federal and state social welfare programs 
designed to serve low-income clientele (Brown and Erie, 1981; Newman, 
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1976). AC Ch« state and local levels, vhere most of this new public 
eaployveat took place, public educatioa accounted for tira*thirds of 
the social velfare eaployisent increase (Broun and Brie, 1981). Thus 
educational employaent merits closer scrutiny. 

While existing research has focused on important public**private 
distinctions, these studies suffer from several shortcomings. With a 
few excepf^ions (e.g., Lindsay, 1976), existing research analyxes racial 
employment patterns across the entire national economy. This approach 
presents several problems: occupational categories are broadly 
defined; potential employers vary widely across dissimilar industries; 
labor markets become less and less comparable as their geographic 
boundaries expand. The present study differs from earlier research by 
being both geographically and occupationally specific: we examine 
patterns of employment for elementary and secondary teachers 5n pul^i^^ 
and Catholic schools operating in the six counties surrounding San 
Francisco Bay. 

Another shortcoming of previous studies is their failure to pay 
much attention to characteristics of public and private sector labor 
markets internal to the same industry. As the authors demonstrated in 
prior research (Richards and Encarna t ion, 1 982) , the personal 
characteristics of teachers and the environmental characteristics of 
schools shape the internal labor markets of those schools. Operating 
within the constraints of available data, this report explores several 
environmental determinants of minority employment in public and 
Catholic schools. Government social spending and regulation must be 
viewed as but one set of variables that defines the institutional 
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environ«ent of schooU. To this ««y b« added the sector within which 
the school operates. Ownership patterns and federal categorical 
programs, for example, have each been identified as important 
determinants of employment patterns. Similarly, two additional sets of 
variables define in part the consumer environment of schools — student 
characteristics and their changing composition. Our first report 
(Bncarnation & Richards, 1984) examined variation between sectors as 
one explanation of differences in minority employment across public. 
Catholic and other private schools. Building on this earlier research, 
the present report explores patterns of variation within the two 
largest educational sectors — public schools and- Catholic schools. 

Finally, existing research on determinants of minority employment 
has paid scant attention to the varied employment experiences of 
minority groups within public and private institutions. Yet, as the 
authors demonstrated in previous research on the public sector 
(aicharda and Bncarnation, 1982), Anglo, Black, and Hispanic teachers 
work in strikingly different types of schools. For example, Hispanic 
teachers typically work in more highly Hispanic-segregated schools than 
do Black teachers in Black-segregated schools. Similarly, Anglo 
teachers predominate in schools that are Anglo-segregated— i.e. , where 
Black and Hispanic pupils are a small percentage of the total pupil 
population. Using our earlier research as a point of departure, this 
report analyzes variation in racial employment patterns for Black and 
Hispanic teachers within public and Catholic schools. 

Employing an open systems model of service c'^alivery developed and 
tested in our first report, the present study reassesses in Section I 
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thm ability of that model to explaia variatloa io aiaority teacher 
employnent across public and Catholic schools. Subsequently we present 
a more detailed analysis of the different eaploynent experiences of 
Black and Hispanic teachers vithin public and Catholic schools. 
Finally, the results of these tvo sets of analyses fon the basis for 
our discussion of general conclusions and policy isplications. 
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Environawnf 1 Deter«in«nt« of Minority Eaployaeat t 
Retesting A Model 
Th« model . Figure 1 tuaaarixes the hypothesised reUtioas 
between factors that comprise a school's eavironmeat and one important 
component of a school's internal operations, its employment of 
minorities. Two variables define the institutional environment of 
schools — the first, sectoral; the second, intergoverwental. These 
institutional factors in turn are affected by the current and changing 
composition of a school's consumer environment. Taken together, these 
several environmental variables have both direct and indirect effects 

on employment patterns. 

By sector we mean that schools can be classified according to 
their degree of "publicness"; that is, schools may be classified by the 
extent to which they are publicly or privately owned or controlled, and 
by whom. The hypothesis that sector is an important predictor of 
minority employmnt is consistent with research concerning the direct 
creation of publicly-funded jobs in government agencies that serve 
low- income clientele. In addition, the relation between sector and 
minority employment is also consistent with research (Lindsay, 1976) 
reported on the incentive structure of service industries generally: 
the argument here is that managers of private service providers value 
Anglo over minority professionals because managers perceive that this 
ordering characterises the preference functions of their clients and 
consumers. These nonpublic managers may find it easy to match their 
demand for Anglo teachers with available supply. Research concerning 
the occupational preferences of teachers (Chaabers, 1978) suggests that 
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Anglo teachers will accept lower wages in order to work in public 
schools (and presumably private schools) that have low levels of 
violence, are located in pleasant suburban surroundings, have a 
we 1 l«*maintained physical plant, and so on. In sum, widely different 
bodies of literature concerning the demand for, and supply of teachers 
support the hypothesis that the number of minority teachers rises in 
public schools, declines in private schools. Moreover, research 
suggests that the institutional factors that define Lhe concept of 
sector have an independent effect on minority employment. In our first 
report, sector was treated as a variable in the analysis; in the 
present report, sector is treated as a control so that within-sector 
variation among the determinants of minority employment may be 
examined. 

The second component of a school's institutional environment, 
inextricably related to the first, is defined by the extent of state 
and federal fiscal and regulatory entanglement with the local 
educational agency, be it a school or school district. As noted above, 
minority employment gains were greater in those state and local 
agencies that implemented federal and state social programs. These 
programs were not the exclusive preserve of public schools. Nonpublic 
schools or their students were eligible for funding or "in kind" 
services under most federal schemes (Encamation, 1983). Federal 
programs were generally of two types. Categorical aid targeted to 
selected students must be distinguished from other programs designed to 
provide incentives for broad purposes defined locally. It is the 
former set of programs that are associated with minority employment; 
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that is, as the number of students participating in compensatory 
education or bilingual education programs increases, the number of 
minority teachers is likely to increase. The reasons for this are many 
and varied; social welfare programs designed to serve lov-*income 
clientele have been a major source of minority employment gains (Brovn 
and Erie, 1982; Newman, 1976; Carnoy et al . , 1976); most such 
programs are tightly monitored by state and federal agencies or the 
courts (Wallace, 1977); a few may link funding to desegregation of the 
labor force (Levin, 1977); an even fewer number may implicitly link 
minority professional specialization with ethnic identity (Richards, 
1984; Richards and Encamation, 1982). By contrast, broadly defined 
incentive grants do not have these characteristics (Encamation, 1983), 
and enjoy higher rates of participation among public and nonpublic 
schools alike (Coleman et al . , 1982). Hontargeted aid programs 
would, therefore, be expected to have negligible effect on minority 
emplo3fment# 

Institutional sources of employer demand for minority teachers— be 
they sectoral or intergovermental — do not alone explain variation in 
staffing patterns across different schools. Other sources of variation 
can be explained by the consumer environonent of schools. While these 
demands may be institutionalized — witness the emergence of 
parent- teacher associations and school site councils — more often than 
not they are reflected in the characteristics of the students who 
attend schools. Our previous research identified two broad sets of 
student characteristics that have an effect on school operations 
generally, and staffing patterns specifically (Encamation and 
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Richards, 1984).^ As we see fro« Figure 1, one set identifies the 
current composition of students; the other, changes in that 
composition* 

Widely different bodies of research concerning the demand for, and 
supply of teachers all draw the same conclusion: the single best 
predictor of the number of minority teachers employed in a given school 
is the number of minority students enrolled in that school. The 
reasons for this direct, positive re lat ionship between minority 
employment and minority enrollment are many and varied: minority 
teachers are recognized as important role models for minority students 
(Dworkin, 1980; Naboa, 1980; Haney, 1978); they partially satisfy 
political demands emitted from the commnity and from within the school 
(Peterson, 1981; Kirp, 1982); they work in minori t3r««g"gated 
inner-city schools otherwise deemed less desirable by their Anglo 
counterparts (Chambers, 1978). 

A related predictor of minority employment is a dynamic component 
of that same consumer environment: growth in the labor market for 
school personnel. Such growth is associated with greater employment of 
minorities, largely because growth is often driven by increased 
minority (especially Hispanic) enrollments. Decline, on the other 
hand, is usually driven by reductions in Anglo enrollment* The 
response to declining Anglo enrollment is shaped by structural features 
in the teacher labor market: seniority and tenure provisions in 
teacher contracts, and the proclivity of managers to retain personnel 
long under their employ. Since minority teachers are among the most 
recently hired for the environmental reasons outlined above, existing 
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research suggests that they are likely to be among the first fired 
(Richards, 1933; Richards aad Encaroatioa, 1982). la other words, 
lower minority employment should be found in schools experiencing 
larger reductions in teachers employed. 

In summary, our review of existing research identified several 
environmental determinants of minority <»aployment in elementary and 
secondary schools. In the institutional environment of schools, these 
determinants include sectoral as well as intergovernmental variables. 
Additional sources of variation may be found in the consumer 
environment of schools, environs shaped by the current and changing 
composition of the students served by schools. Taken together, these 
variables and the linkages among them define an open systems model of 
service delivery, a model portrayed in Figure 1. 

Data and methodology . Usiag the indicators identified in 
Equation (1), we were able in our first report to operationalize the 
variables identified in the model (Encamat ion and Richards, 1984). 
Data were drawn from public and nonpublic schools surveyed during 
1981*82 in the six counties surrounding San Francisco Bay.^ Schools 
sampled in these six counties exhibited wide variation on variables of 
interest to the study, while at the same time operating in close 
proximity to each other. ^ Geographic proximity, as we noted at the 
outset of this essay, reduces the number of confounding factors that 
would otherwise distort a nation-wide sample of schools. 

In order to isolate the contribution of separate environmental 
factors to minority employment^ ordinary least square estimation 
procedures were performed using step-wise inclusion criteria.^ In 
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our first raport, data f ro« all public. Catholic, and other private 
schools respoodiag to the «uirvey were entered into regressions, and the 
general applicability of the model to this cross-section of schools was 
demonstrated. However, we also suggested that within each sector, the 
specification of the model may be different. In the present report, we 
seek to re test the open system model of service delivery outlined 
above, focusing this time on the applicability of the model as an 
explanation of minority employment patterns within the two largest 
educational sectors~public schools and Catholic schools.^ 

In summary, our own empirical findings combined with limited 
outside evidence give reason to hypothesize significant variation among 
and between private and public schools in their employment of Anglos, 
Blacks, and Hispanics. That variation in employment otherwise 
attributed to sectoral differences should be altered, we further 
hypothesise, by three additional environmental factors — student 
segregation, employment growth, and targeted aid—that themselves vary 
by sector. For example, the level of minority (and especially 
Hispanic) employment should be higher in public as compared to private 
schools. That level should be especially high in those public schools 
with proportionately larger minority (especially Hispanic) enrollments, 
growth in the labor force, and large numbers of students enrolled in 
targeted program* (See Figure 2). The opposite should hold for levels 
of Anglo employment. 

A private school that scores high on each of these 
taeasures--s t uden t enrollment, employment growth, targeted 
programs— should come close to looking like a public school that scores 
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lov on these aeasures. In other vords, one can luglne a contlnuw of 
'*publicness** in vhich selected private schools begin to look acre and 
more like public schools depending upon the envirooaent within which 
they operate. With regard to the employment of minorities, this 
continuum would run from Quadrant I to Quadrant IV, from the highest 
probability of minority (especially Hispanic) employment to the lowest. 
We have constructed this continuum to reflect our hypothesis that 
sector should dominate all other environmental variables as a predictor 
of employment. 

In our previous analysis of the determinants of minority 
employment in public. Catholic and private schools (Encamation and 
Richards, 1984) we found that "publicness" alone was insignificant when 
predicting t'^e number of minority teachers in our San Francisco Bay 
Area sample of public. Catholic and private schools. Rather a small 
subset of variables~the proportion of minority students enrolled, the 
proportion of students enrolled in compensatory education programs, the 
sise of the school and the number of new teachers in the school — were 
the most important predictors of increased employment of minority 
teachers. Two important and related questions arose as a result of 
this first analysis: 

(1) Were there important interaction effects between sector and 
the significant subset of variables identified in our first 
analysis? 

(2) Did the model we specified have equal predictive power for 
both Black and Hispanic teachers? 

To test for interaction effects, we restricted the sample to 
public and Catholic schools, and employed an elaborated regression 
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model. The original 12 variables (ainut the Catholic duiaey variable) 
were forced into a regression equation and then the interaction 
variables were allowed to enter into the equation using a stepwise 
inclusion criterion. Two interaction terms were statistically 
significant. The final model is represented in equation (1). The 
analysis was restricted to a public-Catholic school comparison because 
of the low numbers of minority students in private (non-Catholic) 
schools, and their low levels of participation in state and federal 
categorical programs. 

(1) ^ • + bj + bj + b^ X3 + bj + 

*^1 ^10 ^11 ^12 (^-^^ 



Where: 



+ (XI. X9) 



Y * the number of minority teachers employed 

Xj^« a dummy variable for public sector, where 1 - public and 0 
* Catholic 

Xj- a dummy variable for urban location where "1" indicates 
the school is within the city limits of Oakland, San 
Francisco, and San Jose, and "0" indicates all other 
locations 

X^ • a dunaty variable for school type where 1 » elementary 
and 0 « secondary 

X^ » a dummy variable for school participation in former ESEA 
Title IV-B where "1" indicates the school received funds for 
library materials and "0" indicates noii participation 
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« tot«I cchool enrollmot 

Z^ » total preschool earolliaeat 
o 

» auiiber of teachers with less than 5 years seniority 
Xft- the ttuaber of teachers laid-off during the two-year period 
1979-1981 

m the proportion of minority students enrolled 
XjQ « the proportion of low SES students enroll-td 

*11* proportional of students enrolled in federally funded 

compensatory education programs (forur ESEA Title I) 
^12* proportion of students enrolled in federally or state 

funded bilingual education programs (former ESEA Title VII). 

To test whether our model was equally predictive of both Black and 
Hispanic teacher employmnt we made two further changes. First, we ran 
two separate regressions changing the dependent variable from Minority 
Teachers to Black Teachers and Hispanic Teachers, respectively. 
Secoad, we altered the independent variables so that they reflected the 
proportions of Black and Hispanic students rather than the previous 
proportions of minority students. Thus, for example, on our second 
regression the dependent variable became the number of Black teachers 
employed and our corresponding student enrollment variable became the 
proportion of Black students enrolled. The third regression (with the 
number of Hispanic teachers employed as the dependent variable) 
utilixed a parallel modification for Hispanic students. 

Table 1 describes the results of the interaction effects and their 
implications; Tables 2 and 3 describe the fit of the model for Black 
and Hispanic teachers. Appendix A contains the actual estimates and 
significance tests generated by the stepwise regression procedures. 
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TABLE 1 

Hypothesized Relations sad Empirical Findings: 
Deteminants of Minority Esployaent^ 



Independent Variables 

Institutional Factors 

Local/Sec toral 
Public 

State/Federal 
Incentive Grants 

Library Materials 
Targeted Aid 

Coapensatory Education 
Bilingual Education 

Teacher Growth & Decline 
Growth 
Decline 

Client Characteristics 

Minority Race 
Low SES 

Urban Coaaunity 
Elementary School Age 
Sixe (i;-12) 

Interaction Terms 

Public Z Minority 
Public X Sise (K-12) 



Hypothesized^ 
Relationship 



+ 
+ 



♦ 
+ 
+ 

0 
0 



♦ 



Linear Model 
(R^ - .72) 

B Value Significance 



-1,656 



-0.568 

3.004 
1.027 



0.080 
-0.086 



-0.918 
.872 
0.992 
0.209 
.000 



5.604 
0.004 



.059 



.042 

«0004 
N.S. 



.002 
H.S. 



H.S. 
N.S. 
«007 
N.S. 
N.S. 



.000 
.028 



Notes: See Appendix A for the complete estimation of the linear re- 
gression model. 

'^Key: (+) or (-) indicate a positive or negative relationship, 
respectively; (0) indicates no predicated relationship. 
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TABLE 2 

Hypothesized Relations and Enpiricsl Fiadings: 
Deterainsats of BUck Teacher Eaploynent^ 



Itidepetident Variables 

Institutional Factors 

Local/Sec toral 
Public 

State/ Federal 
Incentive Grants 

Library Materials 
Targeted Aid 

Compensatory Education 
Bilingual Education 

Changing Composition 
Growth 
Decline 

Client Characteristics 

Proportion Black Students 
Low SES 

Urban Community 
Elementary School Age 
Sixe (K-12) 

Interaction Terms 

Public X Black Students 



Hypothesized 
Relationship 



Linear Model 
(R^ - .79) 



+ 

C 
0 



B Value Significance 



-0.039 



-0.367 

0.516 
3.477 



0.023 
-0.037 



2.111 
1.246 
0.523 
-0.188 
0.001 



7.886 



N.S. 



.050 

M.S. 
.022 



N.S. 
N.S. 



.053 
.069 
.027 
N.S. 
.0004 



.0001 



Notes: *See Appendix A for complete estimation of the linear regression 
model. 

'^Key: (+) or (-) indicate a positive or negative relationship, 
respectively; (0) indicates no predicted relationship. 



^5 
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TABLE 3 

Hypothesized Relaciont and Eaplrical Findinss: 
Determinants of Hispanic Teacher Employinent 



Independent Variables 

Institutional Factors 

Local/Sectoral 
Public 

State/Federal 

Incentive Grants 
Library Materials 

Targeted Aid 

Covpensatory Education 
Bilingual Education 

Changing Cow posit ion 
Growth 
Decline 



Hypothesised^ 
Relationship 



Linear Model 
(R^ - .57) 



B Value 



-1.491 



0.032 

-0.067 
0.212 



0.060 
0.002 



Significance 



.007 



N.S. 

M.S. 
N.S. 



.0005 
N.S. 



Client Characteristics 

Proportion Hispanic Students 
Lov SES 

Urban Coanunity 
Elementary School Age 
Size (R-12) 

Interaction Terns 

Public X Hispanic Students 
Public X Size (R-12) 



0 
0 



0 



0.954 
-1.072 

0.117 
-0.053 
-0,001 



3.270 
0.003 



N.S. 
.066 
N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 



.036 
.004 



Notes: See Appendix A for complete estimation of the linear regression 
model. 

^Rey: (*»*) or (-) indicate a positive or negative relationship, 
respectively; (0) indicates no predicted relationship. 
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Find lags 

Interact log Effecf 

The f ir«t objective of this atudy was to determine if sector and 
the various predictors in our model interact. That is, for example, 
whether minority enrollments have the same impact on the employment of 
minority teachers in public aud Catholic schools. Statistically 
significant interaction term* provide positive evidence of different 
wi thin-'sec tor slopes for the corresponding predictor. The logic of 
this procedure is similar to that for the Chow test. The results are 
reported in Table 1. 

Of the several interaction terms introduced into equation (1) only 
two were significant; the proportion of minority students enrolled and 
school si«e. With the introduction of these two interaction terms into 
the model, the overall increased from .68 to .71. Both variables 
were significant at the .05 level. These results indicate that the 
proportion of minority students enrolled and school size are more 
strongly related to minority employment in public schools rather than 
in Catholic schools. 
Black and Hispanic Teacher Employment 

As stated previously, we were also concerned whether our model 
would predict equally well for Black and Hispanic teachers in separate 
regressions. There is reason to believe that Black and Hispanic 
teacher employment patterns might be differentially affected by the 

predictors in our model* 

Based on earlier research (Richards and Encarnation, 1982) we 
found that in California, Black teachers on average had more years of 
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teaching expftrieacft than Hispanic teachers^ auggaating thay antarad tha 
labor forca in tha 19608 and 19708. ' This vas a tiaa whan overall 
school enrollments were expanding; it vas prior to tha era of fiscal 
constraint engendered by Proposition 13; and it vas at the apex of the 
Black civil rights and school desegregation ooveBents. This confluence 
of demographic, fiscal, and social forces say have generated somavhat 
historically unique employment opportunities for Black teachers* 
Hispanic teachers, on the other hand, began entering the teacher labor 
forca in California in tha 1970s, at a time vhen overall enrollaants 
vera dramatically declining^ fiscal constraints va re a serious 
impediment to expanded taachar employment and the momentum of the Civil 
Rights movement had slowed considerably. Thus, one might expect our 
model to fit better for Black teachers and not as well for Hispanic 
teachers. The regression models for Black and Hispanic teachers are 
reported in Tables 2 and 3, respectively. 

With respect to the two issues raised in the introduction to this 
report, ve found: 

(Da significant interaction be tveen "publicness" and the racial 
composition of the school in predicting both Black and 
Hispanic teacher employment. This result suggests that client 
characteristics influence the employment of minority teachers 
mora strongly in the public school sector than in the Catholic 
school sector. 

Only one other interaction term was significant Ln our study. 
Public sector and school size interacted to predict increased 
employment of Hispanic teachers. 
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(2) found important differences in the fit of our tvo models, 
as indicated by the , when we decomposed the original 
model into separate regressions for Black and Hispanic 
teachers. The fit increased for Black teacheri*, ^^nd sharply 
decreased for Hispanic teachers. 
This finding was in accordance with the predictions set forth above on 
the basis of earlier research (Encamation and Richards, 1982). In 
addition to these major conclusions a number of additional findings are 
noteworthy. Some important differences between the predictors of Black 
and Hispanic teacher eaployment are as follows: 

(1) The dummy variables for public sector were significant and 
negative in the Hispanic regression, but not in the Black 
regression. This indicates that for Hispanic teacher 
employment, the intercept (constant) terms differ according to 
sector. 

(2) The proportion of students enrolled in bilingual education, 
contrary to our prediction, is positively and significantly 
associated with increased employment of Black teachers but 
not insignificantly associated with the employment of Hispanic 
teachers. 

(3) Schools with larger numbers of teachers with less than 5 years 
experience have significantly higher levels of Hispanic 
teacher employment but not of Black teacher employment. 

(4) The proportion of Black students predicts the employment of 
Black teachers independent of school sector; the proportion of 
Hispanic students is not a statistically significant predictor 
of Hispanic teacher employment. 



Or- 
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(5) Larger schools iadepeadent of sector tend to hire wore Black 
teachers; vhereas, only larger public schools tend to hire 
sore Hispanic teachers* 

(6) The crucial interaction ter* for both models was public 
sector with propottion Black and Hispanic students 
respectively. That is, public schools vith higher proportions 
of Black and Hispanic pupils vere predicted by each model to 
hire more Black and Hispanic teachers. 

(7) Finally, the proportion of loir-SES students of the same race 
shoved a marginally significant positive association with 
Black teacher employment, and a marginally significant 
negative association with Hispanic teacher employment. 

There are few straightforward and unambiguous explanations 
consistent with these complex results. At the risk of generalising 
beyond the limitations of our data, however, we suggest one line of 
plausible argumentation extrapolated form the preceding analyses. 

We believe that our analysis supports the conclusion that the 
client-provider relationship is most important in explaining the 
racially based patterns of minority teacher employment. Within the 
public schools in our sample, this relationship was particularly 
strong, and the finding held for both Black and Hispanic teachers. In 
Catholic schools, the relation was significantly weaker. One 
explanation for the observed relationship consistent \t\th previous 
research is that public schools, in contrast to private and Catholic 
schools, are more sensitive Co what Hans Weiler (1983) has termed the 
compensatory legitimacy" claims placed by consumers on state sponsored 
institutions. Thus, it is argued, the combination of fiscal, 
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regulatory «ad judicial mandates of the previous decade created a 
"crisis of legitiaacy" which was reflected, in part, by increased 
employment of minorities in schools with high proportions of minority 
clientele* Apparently neither the private sector, nor public schools 
with few minority students, have as yet responded to these legitimacy 
claims. By implication, client political pressure seems to be a more 
significant factor than either general regulatory or judicial mandates 
as they are expressed in current affirmative action or equal employment 
opportunity legislation. Generalizations about the "leadership role" 
of the public sector in increasing minority professional employment 
are not warranted by available evidence. In the case of education, 
predominantly non-minority public schools behave much like their pri- 
vate ccunterparts with respect to the employment of minority teachers. 

It is also noteworthy that the proportion of Black students 
predicts the employment of Black teachers for both public and Catholic 
schools, but the corresponding relationship for Hispanics was found 
only in the public sector. While the overall levels of employment of 
Black teachers in Catholic schools is quite low. Catholic schools have 
also responded somewhat to our hypothesized client-provider model. 

One further result, contrary to our prediction, was the finding 
that larger schools, independent of sector, hired more Black teachers, 
but only larger public schools were associated with increased 
employment of Hispanic teachers. This was crrue even ^fter controlling 
for school types (e.g., elementary, secondary) and urban location. 
Although there is no direct evidence it may be the case that larger 
schools with "impersonal environments" are responding to a perceived 
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aeed Co «« lata in higher levels of social control and therefore employ 
additional minority teachers. 

Tvo important policy implications emerge from this study. First, 
there is cause for concern, particularly in the case of public schools, 
but also for the general educational labor market, that most employment 
gains for minority teachers have bean limited to public schools with 
high proportions of minority students. The prevailing economic 
climate for education in combination vith the continuous decline in 
student enrollment in suburban schools suggests that the employment of 
minority teachers is likely to continue in the present pattern. 
Furthermore, all of our evidence suggests that general aid has no 
minority employment impact and that categorical aid has contributed to 
increased minority employment only in urban, segregated, public 
schools. The present trend away from categorical aid and toward block 
grants is likely to dampen the positive employment effects of previous 
categorical funding. 

Fin&lly, the current preoccupation with the "technical" and 
"efficiency"* aspects of teacher selection and training, as represented 
by a variety of recent national commissions, is likely to ignore the 
legitimacy and political dimensions of the relationship between teacher 
and student. Since available evidence shows that urban schools are 
more segregated today than in 1967 (Orfield, 1982) and that minority 
interest in education as a profession has sharply dropped, urban 
schools may be confronted with yet another "crisis of legitimacy** in 
the near future. 
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Hotet 

!• For a detailed summary of the dete set, survey instruments, end 
summery stetisticSi see: Edverd M. Gillilend end Jenice Redle, 
**Cherecteristics of Public end Privete Schools in the Sen Frencisco 
Bey Aree: A Descriptive Report.'* Institute for Reseerch on 
Educetionel Ficence end Governence, Stenford, OA. Jenuery 1984. 

2. The six counties represented in the survey of public, Cetholic end 
privete schools ere: Alemede, Contra Cos te, Marin, San Francisco, 
San Mateo, and Sente Clere. 

3. The schools sempled in these six counties exhibit wide verietion, 
encompessing three centrel cities (Oakland, San Francisco, end San 
Jose) end numerous suburban towns with vide diversity in the 
reciel, ethnic end socio-*economic composition of their inhabitants. 

4. We are perticiilerly indebted to Edverd Heertel for his technicel 
essistence in the preperetion of this report end for devising the 
veighting design used in the regression analyses. Deteils of the 
veighting design ere eveileble from the Institute for Research on 
Educational Finance end Governance, Stanford, CA. 

5. For en excellent discussion of en envlronmentel epproech to 
orgenizet ionel systems from a sociological perspective, see: John 
W. Meyer end W. Richerd Scott, Orgenixetionel Environments : 
Rituel end Rationality , Beverly Hills, CA: Sege Publicetions, 

ttbj: 
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2 
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1 
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0 
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-0 
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0 


.03803259 


1 


. 469 14607 


0 


.96 


0 


. 3293 


ENTCITY 


0 


. 52280096 


0 


23422089 


7 


.65176988 


4 


.98 


0 


. 0268 


LEMSEC 


-0 


. 18847487 


0 
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0 


. 54683397 


0 


. 36 


0 


.5514 


EDLIBM 


-0 


. 36650747 


0 


.186 10519 


5 


.95647 1 97 


3 


.88 


0 


. 0504 


ROPCOMP 


0 


.51641725 


0 


. 57857027 


1 


.22357236 


0 


.80 


0 


.3733 


ROPFBIL 


3 


.47741368 


1 


. 50796 102 


8 


. 16719445 


5 


.32 


0 


.0222 


ROPBLCK 


2 


. 1 1068381 


1 


. 08384527 


5 


. 8244 1 344 


3 


.79 


0 


. 0530 


ROPSES 


1 


.24630521 


0 


.68120329 


5 


. 14085979 


3 


.35 


0 


.0689 


BLACK 


7 


.88630086 


1 


. 13083088 


74 


.69504108 


48 


.64 


0 


. 000 1 



ERIC 



SAS 23 
3:03 THURSDAY, MAY 17. 198H 



HAXZnun R-SQUARE inPROVBIIENT FOR DEPENDENT VARIABLE TCH.HISP 
THE FIRST 12 VARIABLES IN EACH nODEL ARE INCLUDED VARIABLES. 
. HE ABOVE nOOEL IS THE BEST 13 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND. 



TEP m VARIABLE PHISP ENTERED R SQUARE » 0.57293906 















C(P) » 


7.91667624 








DF 


UEI6HTED SS 


MEAN SQUARE 




F 


PROB>F 


EGRESSION 




13 


383 


.22504452 


29 


.47884958 


19. 


30 


0. 


0001 


RROR 




187 


285 


.65071046 


1 


.52754391 










OTAL 




200 


668 


.87575498 


















B VALUE 


STD ERROR 


TYPE II SS 




F 


PROB>F 


NTERCEPT 


0. 


17 0 2 


















NR_TOT 


-0. 


0 3" ,99 


0 


. 001 1 1321 


0 


. 56161387 


0,37 


0. 


5450 


NR. .PRE 


0. 
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0 
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0 


. 00000000 


0. 


00 
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0000 
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0 


.54413923 
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.46237138 


7. 


50 
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0068 


CHLE5 




06044466 


0 


.01698527 


19 


.34482655 


12. 


66 


0. 


0005 


AYOFFS 


0. 


00241310 


0 


. 03701059 


0 


.00649372 


0. 


00 


0. 


9481 


ENTCITY 


0. 


1 1664005 


0 


.23561207 


0 


.37436396 


0. 


25 


0. 


6211 


L Ens EC 


0. 


05303880 


0 


.30252413 


0 


. 04695274 


0. 


03 


0. 


8610 


EDLIBM 


0. 


09245352 


0 


. 17964041 


0 


.40460621 


0. 


26 


0. 


6074 


R0PC0J1P 


-0. 


06720539 


0 


.50234542 


0 


.02733991 


0. 


02 


0. 


8937 


ROPFBIL 


0. 


21200952 


1 


.54406082 


0 


. 02879888 


0. 


02 


0. 


8909 


ROPHISP 


0. 


95445569 


1 


.13168772 


1 


.08655581 


0. 


71 


0. 


4001 


ROPSES 


-1 . 


07154092 


0 


.57840965 


5 


.24252069 


3. 


43 


0. 


0655 


HISP 


3. 


26964124 


1 


. 54709538 


6 


.82275422 


4. 


47 


0. 


0359 


ENROLL 


0. 


00313836 


0 


.00107912 


12 


.91999641 


8. 


46 


0. 


0041 



HE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 14 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND. 



